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conduct of England towards these States. Altho' in the main an upright Statesman, no man studied more closely than he the currents of political opinion or was more willing- to avail himself of their influence. He was well aware of the strong prejudices against his family that existed in the rank and file of the old republican party and of the necessity of their amelioration, before his elevation to the Presidency could be deemed practicable, and no less conscious that this could not be effected thro' common efforts but only by those of the boldest character adequate to command the attention of the                       i
masses and to stir up and direct their passions. His Fourth of July Oration at Washington, delivered by the leading Member of the Cabinet during the first year of Mr. Monroe's Presidency and considering the actual state of public feeling, he believed to be such an effort. The scorn of propriety exhibited in this harangue in view of the official position of the author and of the presence, as a part of his audience, of the Diplomatic Corps, including the English Minister, and the extreme violence with which he arraigned the conduct of the English Government accomplished at least one of his objects— that of creating a great sensation in this Country, which was, with reason, believed to have exerted considerable influence on his ultimate advancement to the summit of his ambition. His success gave fascination to his example. Among the first to follow it was the worthy and amiable gentleman Mr. Lewis Cass—in his early years an ardent admirer of Mr. Adams, his family and their politics, even to mounting the black cockade, if his old federal friends told the truth of him at a time when they thought he was growing, as Hamilton said of Jefferson, "too much in earnest in his republicanism." Long a resident of the far West, -where ancient antipathies between the two Countries have not equally felt the subduing influences of increasing commerce and intercourse and where they are yet supposed to retain a portion of their former violence, he allowed his sense of the injuries we have received from Great Britain and his consequent denunciation of her to be inflamed in the ratio of the improvement of his chances for the Presidency. His sensibilities upon this point had become so sharpened and his expression of them so strong and notorious as to convey the impression to some of his cotemporaries of monomania, and not a few were, on that account solely, apprehensive of disturbing effects upon the existing relations between the °two Countries which might follow his selection as Secretary of State by Mr. Buchanan. Aware of the existence and spread of this idea I requested my friend Mr. Alexander Duncan, who was desirous that I should meet the English Envoy, Lord Napier, at his house on his first arrival in this Country, to call the attention of the latter
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